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THE SON AND HEIR 


August the \st, A. D.16** 


My youth was passed in the thouglit- 
less and extravagant gaiety of the 
French court. My temper was al- 
wavs violent; and | returned home one 
morning, long after midaight, frantic 
some Imagmary insult 
My servant 


with rage at 
which | had 
endeavoured to sp ik to me as I en- 
tered the house, but I repulsed him 
violently, and rushed up to my room 
1 lo ked the door, and sat down in- 
stantly fo write a challenge. My 
hand trembled so much that it would 
not hokl the peu: | started up and 
the pen was again 
in my heard a low 
voice spe king € irnestly at the coor 
eure iting to be idmitted, Phe voice 
was that of my father’s old and fa- 
servant l opened the door 
The old man looked upon 


received, 


paced the room 


hand, when | 


vourite 
to him. 
me witha very sorrowful countenance, 


and TP hastily demanded the reason of 


fle stared at me with 
surprise, and spoke not he walked to 
here | lad sat 


the table wh 
tter which iu my rage 


lis appearance, 


low, md 


took from ita 


Lhad not noticed It announced to 
me the dangerous tilness of my father ; 
it was written by mv mother, anc ¢ 


treatingly besought me tstantly to 


return to them. Sefore dawn | was 


far from Paris Niv father’s residence 
was inthe northof Eegland Larriv 
ed there only im time to follow the 


CO} st of my beloved fither to the 
grave 

Immediately on my return from the 
funeral, my mother sent to me, re 
questing tiy atleaudane 
apartment, Ira es { t deep t 
grief were fresh oy her 


yul 1X 





nance, but she received me with calm 
seriousness. Love for her living child 
had struggled with her sorrow for the 
and she had chosen that hour 
tu rouse me from the follies, from the 
sins of my past life. My mother was 
always a superior creature. I felt, as 
I listened to her, the real dignity of a 
Christian matron's character. She 
wou me by the truth, the affection, 
the gentleness of her words. She 
spoke plainly of my degrading con- 
duct, but she did not upbraid me. She 
set before me the new duties which 
| was called upou to perform. She 
said, “ TL know vou will not trifle with 
You are not your own, 
my son ; you must not live to your- 
self; you profess the name of Chris- 
tian, you can hold no higher profession. 
God hath said to each of us “ My son, 
2 thine heart.” Have you 
given your heart and its desires to God? 
Cau you be that pititul creature—a 
half-Christian @ | have spoken thus, 
because | know that if you have clear 
ideas of your first duties, and do strive 
to perform them, then will your ree 
lative duties be no longer lightly re- 
garded, Oh my son, God knows 
what | feel im speaking to you thus in 
my heaviest hour of affliction, and | 
ein only speak as a feeble and per- 
| know not how to 


de ad; 


those duties 


ive ine 


plexed woman. 
counsel you, but IL do beseech you to 
think for to pray ear- 
nestly to God for his wisdom and guid 
ince.” Before Lleft my mother’s pre- 
scnee, she spoke to me also on my 


yourself, and 


master passion, anger, mad ungovern- 

rage. She told me that even in 
the carly years of my childhood, she 
trembled at my anger,—she confessed 
that she had dreaded to hear while I 
way sbseut, that it had plunged me 











mto some horrid crim She knew 
not how just her fears had been; for 
had not my father's death reealled me 
to England, I should probably have 
been the murderer of that tho 
stripling who had unknowingly pro 
voked me, and whom [| was about to 


vlitless 


challeuge to fight on the moruing I 
left Ve rsaille a. 

My mother did not speak to me in 
vain. I determined to turn at once 
from my former ways, to regulate my 
couduct by the high aud holy prince 
ples of the religiou | professed, and to 
reside on my own estate in habits of 
manly and domestic simplicity. 

\bout three years after Lhad succeed 
ed to the tithes and possessious of my 
forefathers, I became the husband of 
the lady Jane N e, and I thought 
myselftruly happy. Two vears pass 
ed away, and every day endeared my 
sweet wife to my heart, but [was not 
qpuile Lappy We had no chil 1; I 
had but one wish; oue blessing seem- 
ed alone denied—the birth of a sor 
My thoughts, iv all their wanderings, 
reverted to ont hope the birth of a 
son—an heir to the name, the rank, 
the estates of my family. Vhen I 
kuclt before God, T forgot to pray that 
he would teach me what to pray for; 
I dul aot entreat that his wisdom 
would direct me how to use what his 
No, I praye ] is lus 
my lite, | pray ed without ceasing, but 


I chose the blessing. I prayed for a 


wodness wave. 


sou--my prayers were at last grant 

a son was born tu us—a beautiful 
' ' 

healthy boy. 7 thought myself per- 

fectly happy. My delight was mor 


than ever to live wm the pleasant re 
tiremeut of my own home, so thal year 
after yea passed away, aud only set- 

] 


thed ine down more entirely im the 


habits of domestic life. My boy gvrew 
up to be a tall aud healthy lad; his 
intellect was far beyond his years; 
and | loved tomake him my compa- 
mon, as much from the charming 
freshuess of his thouglits, as from the 
warnnth of my attachment towards t! 

‘ ild {1 i ied tow ler at the " 





“ ly socrvety, as PE stuched th ha- 
ruter of my sou. THe was not with 
out the faults whieh all childrea Oss 


voted deep im human 


StSS, which wre row 

nature ; butin all dis finlts, in his de. 
cett—ind what child is not tanght 
deceit by his own heart—there was a 


charming awkwardness, au absence of 


HW worldly trick, which appeared 
then very newtome. Lts my 
ell rts to prevent vice trot becoming 
habitualto him; [strove to teach him 
the governmeut of himself, bv refer. 
ting not only every tion, but every 
thought, to one high and holy prince. 


and acting to God; 
aud I strove to build up consistent 


ple of thinking 


habits ou the foundation of holy prm- 


ciple I was so ann us b« tomy son 
tinal 1 did not dare to treat his fiults 
with a foolish induleence, | tauslt 


himto know that [could punish, and 
that Lwould be obeyed; yet he lived 
with me, Lthink, in all the contiden 


Of specs h and action,and seemed neve 


so h pv as when he sat at my feet, 


pra imc, mn he CAgerness OF fils 
hapy fan s, More questions than | 
co » tu truth, auswes I cannot g 
muh Spe iki thus oft yous times 
wii we goue forever —-L will tar 


toa darker subject—tomyseif Win 


I gave up my time, my t shits, miy 
soul's best energies tomy ch ° [4 
ylect dimyself, the mprovementof my 
own beart and its dis; sitions [his 
may scem strange and improbable t 
SOU It may 


be mmagined that tl 


habits of strict virtue which LT taught 
tomy sou would, m the teaching, 
have been learut by myself; and that, 
mm the search after sound wisdom 

him, | must have turned ap as it were 
many treasures needed by mysclf Ie 
would be so in most slanecs per 
chance 5 it was not so me mine The 


glory of God had not been my first 
wish wheu I prayed | rason I had 
imposed upon myselfin thinkin 


IT acted in the education of my child 


upou that sacred priveiple It was 
honour amoug meu that T looked for. 
Thad s ht to make my son ¢ v 

















not sought tot ? tit fur i 
work | undertook \ly own natural 
faults had been sutleyed by meto grow 
almost unchecked, while 1 had been 
watchful over the he irt of my child 


Above all, the natural infirniuty of my 


charactet 
anger, was at times the master, the 


ver, Violent oulrageous 


tyrant of my soul, Too treq tly 
had I corrected 
which be inherited from me; but how 
had [I done so? when passionately 
angry myself, | had punished my | 

for want of temper Could it be ex 
pected that Maurice would profit by 
my structions, When my CxXempi 


my child for tiie i t 


tuo often belied my words ? But | 
will pass on at ounce tomy ¢ it 

Phe Countess, my mother, had given 
to Maur i beautiful Arabi iors 
I loved to € ure? the boy 
manly exercises. While amere « 
he rode with a grace which | have ° 
dom seen surpassed by th best horse 
men. Llow nobly would he beer limself, 
as side by sule ou our Hleet horses, we 
flew over the open country Olten, 


often do | beholdin memory his clear 
sparkling eves gla | 
pene 
that slight and pee 


gives assurance that the mind shares 


mg wilt te 


itn 
his fair brow contracted with 


uliarfrowu, which 


in the smile of the lips. 
see before me the pure glow flooding 
over his cheek, the waves of bright 
hair floating away from his shoulders, 


s he galloped full in the face of th 


My bov loved h Araby courser, 
as all noble-spirtted t s lov ‘ 
vourite horse He loved to dress, 

t eed, and to care the beau 
creat nd Selim knew bis sm 
yentle band, and would ag his sleek 
ind shimaue k Whit Lhie oy WwW 
pigty, aged tous lit it strous eve 
with a look Inke that « jp leane tre 
cognition on tim, whicu tas master 
spoke 


Mv child was about eleven years 
old at the time L must now speak « 
He usually passed many hours of the 


mort ty the hibrary with me it 


d Hew ia 


gy morning, Maurice had been 


inatientive to fits 


sy 
very restless and 
books. The sunbeams dazzled his 
» and the fresh wind fluttered 
among the pages before him. The boy 
removed his books, and sat down ata 
table far from the open window. I 
turned round an hour after from a yo- 
lume which had abstracted all my 
thoughts. ‘The weather wasvery hot, 
md the poor child had fallen fast 
asleep. He started up at once when | 
poke. I asked bim if he could say 
lis lesson? He rephed, “ Yes,” and 
brought the book imstantly; but he 
scarcely knew a word, and he seemed 
carcless,and even indifferent. Eblamed 
him, and he replied petulantly. 1 
had given back the book to him,when 
i servant entered, and told me thata 
person was waiting my presence be- 
low. I desired the boy, somewhat with 
anangry tone, nottostir from the room 
till | returned, and then to let me 


eyes 


hear him say his lessen perfectly. He 
promised to obey me.—There is a 
small closet opening from the library; 
the window of this closet overlooks 
Probably the dear child 
obeyed me in learning his lesson ; but 
] was detained long; and he went to 
the closet in which | had allowed him 
to keep the books belonging to him- 
self. A bow and arrow which I 
had lately given him were there ; 
perhaps the boy could not resist louk- 
ing on them; they were lying on 
the floor when I entered afterwards, 
From that closet Maurice heard the 
sound ofa whip—lhe heard quick aad 
brutal strokes falling heavily. Spring- 
ing up, he ran to the window ; he. 
neath he saw one of the grooms beat 


th stable 


ing, with a savage cruelty, his beaut: 
ful and favourite little courser. At 
first the groom scarcely heeded hin, 
and then smiling coldly at the indig- 
nant boy, told him that the beating 
Was necessary, and that so young a 
gentleman could not understand how 
a horse should be managed. In vain 
did my clild command the brutal fel- 
The man pretended not 


to bear lim, and bed the spirited cre 


low to stop 
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ture farther away from beneath the 
window, fustautly the boy rushed 
from the room, and in a few moments 
was in the yard below. Jentered the 
library shortly after my son had left 
it. The person who had detained me 
brought news which had much dis- 
concerted, nay displeased me. I was 
in a very ill humour when I returned 
tothe room where [ had left Maurice ; 
1 looked vainly for him, and was very 
angry toperceive that my request hac 
been disoleyed; the closet door was 
open; J sought him there While I 
wondered at his absence, I heard his 
voice loudinanger. For some moments 
T gazed from the window in silence. 
Jeneath stood the boy, holding with 
one hand the reins of his courser, 
whotrembled all over, his fine coat 
and slender legs recking and stream- 
ing with sweat: in his other hand 
there was a horse-whip, with winch 
the enraged boy was lashing the bru- 
tal groom. Ina voice of loud anger, 
Lcalled ont. The child looked up; 
and the man who had before stood 
with his arms folded, anda smile of 
calm insolence on his face, now spoke 
with pretended mildness, more pro- 
voking to the child, but which thea 
convinced me that Maurice 
fault. He spoke, but [ silenced him, 
and commanded Lim to come up to 
me instantly 


was in 


He came instantly, and 
stood before me yet panting with cmo- 
tion, his face all flu hed, aud his eves 
sparkling with passion. Agambe would 
have spoken, but | would wot heas 
* Tell me,sir.” Leried 5 “ Answer me 


one questicyu; are you rightor wrong?” 


the boy replied proudly. 
He argued with me—my fury burst 
out—Alas, DP knew not what [ did ! 
but I snatched the whip from tis 
hand—I raised the heavy handle,—! 
meant not to strike where L did. The 
blow fell with horrid force on his fiir 
head. ‘There was iron ou the handle 
and my child and my only son, dropt 
lifeless at my feet. Ere he fell, [wos 
deadly cold, and the murderous wea 
pon had dropped away from mys hand 


#* TPoerdyt 
‘ gh ° 
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Stiffened with horror, I stood over 
him speechless, an 1 rvoted awhile to 
the spot. At last the yells of my des 
pair brought others tome, the wrete h- 
ed groom was the first who came.- 

saw no more, but fell in a fit beside 
my lifeless child. 

tue t ed 


FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE TRISH 


Fr Croker'’s R wehes in the South of Ielane 


An Irish procession will 
present to the Pnglish traveller a very 
novel and singular aspect. The coftin 
is carried on 


funeral 


tn open hearse, with a 


canopy supp rted by four pillars, vot 
unlike the car used at Lord Nelsou’'s 
funeral; it is adorned with several de- 
vices cold, and drawn by four 


horses, and is, perhaps, more unpres 
sive to the beholder, than the close 
caravan lke ce 


land; but whatis gained in soleniuiaty 


nveyance used in Eng. 
by the principal feature, is suddenly 
destroyed by the mcongruity of the 
rest of the train, generally composed 
ofa few 


postchaises, the drivers in 


their daily costume of a louy great 
coat and slouched hat. In addition to 


these, | have seen a gig in which the 


clergyman (LT imagine, by his bemg 
equipped in a white searf and hat 
band drove a friend ; afterwards 
came a crowd of persous of all de- 


scriptions on foot. No noise, no la- 


mentations wereto be heard; but the 


figure mm the flowing white scarf 


brandishing his whip, gave it, ata 
little distance, very much the effect of 
au electioneermg procession 

The open hearse tseommon through- 


out lreland, and that used by the 


poorer classes becomes periectly 


vi tesque, from the barbarous pam 


gs of saints and angels with which 
} 


itis bedizened, Theconcourse of per 


sons who attend tl funeral of an opu- 

lent farmer, « iresident landlord, is 
} 

prodigious, Not only those to whom 


the deceased was known, but every 


one who meets thie 
to ac 


procession, turns 


rrp if, let hes haste be ¢ 








cr 
to 


li- 
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so great, for a mile or two, as nothing 
is accounted more unlucky, or un 
frendly, than to neglect doing so. 

The faneral of a gentleman ac- 
knowledged as the head of a clan 
vow au event of rare occurrence,and 
almost solely confined to the county 
Kerry) is one of those sights itis im 
possible to behold without feeling 
sublime sensations. ‘The vast mult. 
tude, winding through some romantic 
defile, or trailing along the base of a 
wild mountain, while the chorus of 
the death-song, coming fitfully upon 
the breeze, is raised by a thousand 
yoices. Ona closer view, the aged 
nurse is seen sitting onthe hearse be- 
side the coftin, with her body bent 
over it; her actions dictated by the 
most violent crief, and her head com- 
} tote ly enve loped mm the ae ep hood ol 
her large cloak, which falls in broad 
and heavy folds, producing altogether 
a most mysterious and awful figure. 

Pheu at cross road, such 
roads being considered symbolic of 
their faith, there is a general halt; the 
meu uncover their heads, and a pray 
er is offered up for the soul of their 
ue parte d chief. 


every 


The Irish funeral howl is notorious, 
ud although this vociferous expres 
sion of grief is on the Cechue, there 
is still, mm the less civilized partsol the 
country, astrong attachment to the 
vet be found 


who are heeners or mourners for the 





custom, and many t 


to bear the 
Keeu*® more distinctly sung than over 


dead by profession..... 

Having a curiosity 
a corpse, when it is accompanied by 
a wild and imarticulate uproar as a 


I 
horus, I procure dan clderly woman, 
who was renowwed for her skill in 


keening,to recite for me some of these 
‘This 


was Harrington, led a wandering kind 


dirges. woman, whose name 


of lite, travelling from cottage to cot- 
tage about the country, aud though in 


* Keen, auciently written Ci uea 


’ He, 


ly resembles the Hebrew Cina lamen- 


ation, plural ¢ Kovn. in W 


4 pha 


sof the Trish. 77 
fact subsisting on charity, found every 
where not inerely a welcome, but had 
numerous invitatious, ou account of 
the vast store of Irish verses she had 
collected, and could repeat. Her me- 
mory was indeed extraordinary ; and 
the clearness, quickness, and elegance 
with which she translated from the 
Irish into English, though unable to 
read or write, is almost incredible. 
Before she commenced repeating, she 
mumbled for ashort time, probably 
the beginning of each stanza, to assure 
herself of the arrangement, with her 
eyes closed, rocking her body back- 
wards and forwards, as if keeping 
time to the measure of the verse. She 
then began in a kind of whining re- 
citative, but as she proceeded and as 
the composition required it, her voice 
assumed a variety of deep and fine 
tones, and the energy with which 
mauy passages'were delivered, proved 
her perfect comprehension and strong 
feeling of the subject, but her eyes al- 
ways continued shut, perhaps to pre- 
vent interruption to her thoughts, or 
her attention bemg engaged by any 
surrounding object, 

rom several keeus which L took 
down from this woman's dictation, I 
have selected four, and to each [ have 
attached a short explanatory intro- 
Chey will doubtless appear 
tothe English reader odd combina- 
tions of the sublime and vulgar. 

Vumber IL.—A_ keen composed on 
Sir Richard Cox, the historian, who 
ihed in 1733 ; the first verse presents 
a curious picture of Irish hospitality. 

** My love and darling, though I ne- 
ver wasin your kitchen, yet I have 
heard an exact account of it. The 
brown roast meat continually coming 
from the fire; the black boilers con- 
tinually botlmg; the cock of the beer. 
! irrel for ever runuiINeg | and ifeven 


duction. 


a score of meu came im, bo person 
their ; but 
they would give them a place at your 
table, and let them eat what they 
pleased, nor would they bring a bill ia 


would inquire business 


the morning tothem 
Vln lowe and freed, 1 


? 
dreamed 
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through my morning slumbers, that 
your castle fell into decay, and that 
no person remained in it. The birds 
sung sweetly no longer,nor were there 
leaves upon the bushes: all was si- 
Jence aud decay !—the dream told me 
that our beloved man was lost to us— 
that the noble horseman was gone 
the renowned Squire Cox ! 

“My love and darling, you were 
nearly related to the Lord of Clare, 
and to O'Donovan of Bawnleham; to 
Cox with the bluc eyes, and to ‘Town- 
send of White Court. ‘This isthe ap 
pointed day for your funeral, and yet 
I see vone of them coming to place 
even a green sod over you.” 


Number [/.—Is the lamentation of 


aman named O'Donoghue, of Atha 
down, or Roaring Water, m the west 
of the county Cork, for his three sous 
and son-in-law, who were drowned, 
° The 4 ild Geese, au idiom used in 
the last verse, was a popular vane 
given to such young men as voliun- 
teered into the Irish brigade. 

“\it was on a rainy Monday; a 
fair gale blew, and iy sons left the 
shore an halfan hour before sun-ris 
to fish in the sea; my children wer 
driven far away to be drowned, ‘Tints 
vear has been the year of my ruin ior 
ever! k . 

* Cormick 
child, he could kill with bis gun every 
bird that dew iw the air,—the wild 
duck, and the 


Charles,) my eldest 


partridge, and t 
grouse, aud black plover of the lou 


sume mountains ! 


“Cormick, my dear'—tlower « 
young men, Who was muld and we 
educated, who was just and pure and 
good!-—-Oh! gloriwus hing lleaven, 


HM thou hadst but spared hin to me 
ft was the loss of lim that broke m 
heart entirely; | anglit-—I could have 
parted witli the rest 
“Panel, my dear Daniel, th 
youngest of my sons, ih was this day 
furtuizht he was washed- on shore 
without strength or life im lis body 


I saw him as he Jay lifeless upon the 
shore, and my heart was cold at 


huts aid buotlion . it ta “ 


“ Children, deay children, do yon 
pity me ¢ do you see wie % look ov me, 
your poor father, crymg and lament. 
weg for the sunshine of lis eyes; for 
the life of his life, for the soul of his 
suul; what is he now,¢—a poor broken 
hearted old man, weeping alone in 
the cold corner of a stranger's house 

“Great is my grief and sorrow 
sadness aud iears weigh heavy on my 
lo have my four youny 


and stout men thrown on the will of 


Cliristinas. 
the waves! If the great ocean, or 
the dark caves of the ocean would re 
store the three bodies that now lie) 
iisdepths, how beautilully they wou 
be keened and lamented over im Alla 
down ! 

“<(Greatis my griefand sorrow that 
you did not all go from your fathe 
on board ship '—or my sous had ke 
me fora season, like the wild gees 
to votoa foreign land, then miglit 


have expected from my Maker th 


lclever you 


help of my four mild an 
menu atsome future time. 

Lhese two, as bemy the mest strik 
ug though not the most pecul 
Mist serve our purpose for exeny 
ficvtion, aswe have more attractions 
in the volume before us, 


’ 
Phe national exclamations used ¢ 


the death of a friend or an acquaint 
ance are aljten very figurative: “*M 
the heaveus be his perch to-uight 
lo Uncommon Chyact liuont, on t 
learning of the loss of such What 
‘ val ne phor ts this, and w t 
his tilewor il pictur oes al | 
seu the soul springiog pWwar 
like a bied,and resting its weary w 
ter the fight mosome * bower 
bi SS 

iher nationalities are deseribe 
with equal truth in thes volume 


* A love of drinks 


lo be a prevailing passion with 


wich ssa 


Irish, may readily be ascribed toa ra 


riety of causes 5; to a natural fouduess 


lo Couvivial feelings, 


ofexcitement - 


’ 


tbe extivava 


zauut notions t« > peur 
encouraged by universal hospita t 


\dded to the causes already enun 


i it it wh 














my 





spirit iss Ireland, and the facili 
: . 
ty of procuring this pot ut beverage, 


which comes 


From a still 


Where the eye of the gauger saw it nof, 
are strong temptationsto indulgence ; 
and indeed the patrons, or meetings 
on saint days, equal, if not exceed, the 
riot of an ancient Bacchanahia. 

A peasant, after suffering from the 
il] consequences of intoxication, will 
often forswear liquor of any kind for 
a given period ; of will take an oath 
not to taste spirits within a certain 
or “either 
though 


barony, or “ tnany house,” 
in or out of a house;” and 
these vows are sometimes religiously 
observed, vet are they as frequently 
avoided by various and amusing stra- 
tavems: for instance, a man will walk 
ten miles with the whiskey in his hand 
until arrived without the prescribed 


lary: or, mt the second case, 


bourne 
driuk it in the 
wherehe has pledged humselfto drink 
“neither in norout of a house hes 


open air; and even 


mnerenuily has devised a mode of doing 


so, with one foot within the door and 


th ther wrt t; and, when le 
swears by fhe considers holy, to 
drink * ta rat all at a 
surm ts lus difficalty by eating tl 
bread he has sop lin “ the craln 
SKI reuyps MI ‘ ee mm “ 
Turre ts nos sof sutlerimg m 
fais, Whow t dveutuies, Ube 
ni ners ti fule im et 
the a soibtists of Une en tin than 
the unl tunat Winchits “who, ‘ 
ive, ute emiy i \ i 3 
Schemers 

(it tl firs }ass s ie 
the searchers tev Ulte perp n 
honu,ors moving power, " str 
ment, the existe which Sart 
Newton lou ree ' strate 


Hn posstl fhe money an i 





VActs he Si j Mode ‘ Pays ciners, 7 


the schemer indeed finds the royal 
road to ruin ; destruction here stands 
gaping before him, as a pit which 
yawus before the benighted wander- 
ig traveller, or the not more uncon- 
scious sommambulist. The results too 
of the research are totally unproduc- 
tive of benefit; no man’s soil is im 

proved by the investigation—no per- 
sou's patrimony is improved during the 
pursuit—none of those good results ac. 
crue, which the great Bacou has de- 
acribed asarising from the search for 
hidden treasures of the field. The per- 
verse obstinacy which these schemers 
possess in defending their plaus is truly 
surprising; and they are uo soouer 
conviuced of the folly of one attempt, 
thanthey are in raptureat the thouglts 
of another. ‘*Cau you,” say they, 
at the conclusion of every argument, 


iu you show us that it is impossi- 
ble that Sir Isaac Nwton could be 
wrong?” [have seen employed ia 
experiments on this idle question, all 
kinds of machinery :-—wiheels within 
wheels—wheels with hollow spokes, 
sid with spokes with joitnts—all kids 
#1 levers, cranks, pulleys,roilers, beaws 

ull kinds of metals and lquids— 
wheels rolluog in water, and in vas 
pumps, Hoatmg balls, 
roller pumps, hy dre 


cnuutih chai 


ven gas ;—butthe 


ccountol one ts the deseription of 
the whole; allshared the same fate— 
the expense of their construction was 
tound to be the only certain part of 
the scheme, 


Charmed and completely dazzled 


vith the tmimense value of a machine 
Wilco Would tiove wiihout ceasing, 
s lon isthe matertals of which ut 
Was Comp sed should endure >; the 
thing a peri ual motronist de- 
supon, aller tie las ge b nizhted 


some cloudy scheme, is an applica- 
t for a pateut—-he reads to com 
miu { to luis dearest trends é€ven 


very, lest some 


rattare hits «lis 
rothersh Pantictpate him, 

pret tlie i if grant—he only 
S bits it yy tht Whisper, that 











fu 


ever the wonder and the richest of the 
world. 
‘Lo argue with a manu under the in- 


fluence of such a distempered state of 


mind, is like arguing with the waves 
of the Atlantic—he is ready, in the 
warmth of his indignation, to quarrel 
with his friends, his children,and with 
all that unruffled man olds dear upon 
earth. 

I remember a grey-headed person- 
ace of this class, whose misfortunes, | 
believe, first rendered half lunatic, and 
then came the age of scheming. Ele 
had conceived tn his fevered brain the 
idea of a pump, which, by means of 
an elevated column of water, should 
work by rtself, when the water was 
pumped toa certain height. Thisma- 
chine, which resembled as near as 
possible Rangeley and Dixon's roller 
pump, was constructed ; and to work 
the old schemer went, without his 
coat. Being admitted to his first ex- 
periment, and observing that the ac 
tion of the pump was slower and slower 
the higher the water rose tm the pipe, 
and that the old gentleman at last 
could hardly move it with all his 
strength, | ventured to observe, that 
ifs action pumps ; 
for he appeared now hardly capable 
of moving it-—“© thou fool!’ he ex- 
clarmed, half choaked with bis exer- 
tions and boiling indignation, “O thou 
fool' do T not get weaker the 
I work ?” 

These are the 
be denominated 


resembled other 


ber 


visionar.es who may 


the Roval Class 


Schemers ; all others compared with 
them are contracted ta their eas, and 
vrovelling tu their attempt the first 
class are towering eagles, the second 
are mere cuckoo hawks 

Phe last class may be found in all 
places ; md of this class os the really 


useful schemer, who takes the lights 


which reason and science hold out as 
the polar stars of lis tnvest vations. It 
ts yvenerally the unfortunate lot of 
schemers not to be provided with mo- 
gre ituess of their 


hopes, and the maguiticence of 


ney according to the 
thew 
vleas; and they are general! ean | 
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to part with shares in their specula. 
tious to those whotiave more money, 
and sometimes, though not always, 
more wit. 

The scheme fails; and then the mo- 
med partner charges the other with 
swindling, and now and then they 
come to extremeties. Such was the 
case of a jolly publican, who not loug 
since brought his patentee to one of 
the pubhe othees, 

He kept a well-established ),rosper. 
ous public-house, somewhere tn the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, aud was 
a reputed wit—one of your dry ones, 
But what chance either wit or humour 
has with aschemer, the publican'sstory 
demoustrates. 

He unfortunately had a scheming 
customer, sho told him, ina confidens 
tial w liisge r, that he had most indis- 
putably discovered the long-looked-fur 
and invaluable perpetual motion ; he 
only wanted a partner with a few 
hundreds, to procure a patent, aud 
erect the working model; thatit acted 
; but 
such was his secrecy, that even after 


1 a very romautic sort of way 
the honest publican had agreed to pay 
several hundred pounds tor ashbare um 


the patent, he did not learn more of 


the schemer than that it ected bya 
centitiugal power. fhe uame was 
ippustng, matlected the mouecy of 


mine host ceutiipetally, audit soou 
Hew olf contrifugally, never to returu, 
Lhe patent was procured — tl 


machine, with great care and pos 


lshiay of axletrees, erected—the red- 
faced jolly publican andthe lean halt 
schemer shut 


starved themselves up 


tna cellar, to witness the sell-movig 
this 


wonder of the world. 


ation of long-expected tenth 
I hie 
balanced, and the wheels were started, 
buti ll 
chine soou stopped, and with it ceased 
The sche- 


mers chin tell to the last button of his 


rods were 


would not auswer; the ma- 


all ther golden dreams. 


his mmgenunty availed 


was rery 


waistcoat —all 
not; although, by «he 
hieau still mamtams, that it 
near bey a sclfimoving power, “lor 


only wanted 


way, the 


the sfrgl 














ila. 
ey, 


no- 
th 
ey 
the 
ug 
: of 
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our 


ory 











toueh” with his little finger to keep 
it constantly going. 

Then again we have the more sober 
schemers. who admire your condens- 
ing engine, but who can do without 
your airpump, and thus save one fifth 
of the power of the engine. Other 
more sober schemers cau do without 
packing the pistons—others without 
any pistons at all. One proposes to 
do away with condensing water— 
another is for banishing all friction. 
One makes his boiler twice as large 
as Bolton and Watt—another twice 
asbroad, One admires the wonderful 
effect of a tube through the boiler for 
the smoke—another employs bellows. 
A third makes his stove go round the 
boiler—a fourth ridicules the practice 
—a fifth burns his smoke by the pa- 
tent process—a sixth demonstrates 
that it spoils the draught—a seventh 
proves that the smoke has nothing re- 
maining init tosupport burning— and 
an eighth admires the black volume, 
as it issues from a tube no larger than 
a quart pot. 

The various schemes which have 
been proposed to facilitate the pro- 
gress of vessels and carriages, have at 
various periods been productive of 
There is the 


steam-boat which has succeeded, and 


much improvement 


the steam-carriage which has not suc- 
ceeded, from the difficulty of applying 
the machinery, so asto bear properly 
Then again among the 


visionaryor Lunardian schemers there 


upon the road 


has not been wantiog schemes for 


the xerial transportation of goods and 


passenyvers by balloous filled with 
hydre gen gas 
And lastly, among the Lunardian 


schemers, a member of the Soci ly, a 
few years since, actually proposed, by 
a printed 


matlcoaches down to L verpool ma 


prospectus, to blow the 
couple of hours, by means of the blast 
ofair through large tubes. ‘To give 
his own words :— 

“If the air us forced into the mouth 
of the tule , behind a carriage, by an 
engin f ft tf power, it will be 
ve 


‘9 
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driven forward by the pressure of the 
air against it; and as the air will be 
continually driven into the tube, the 
pressure of the air against the carriage, 
and consequently its motion, will be 
maintained throughout its whole 
length.” 

Ihis last schemer must certainly be 
allowed to bear away the palm for ori- 
ginality of idea, and for boldness of con- 
ception. One schemer proposes to trae 
vel 10 miles per hour in the steam-boat; 
another thirteen miles w the curricle 
mail; the balloon has done but sixty 
miles in the same period—the hurri- 
cane of unrivalled India does no more 

but my blowpipe schemer was for 
rolling in the chariot of the sun against 
all these creepers—a journey tok:xeter 
was to be the same thing as an hour's 
ride to Greenwich —— stage -coaches 
were to be annihilated, and hackney- 
coaches alone suffered to remain un- 
disturbed, 

lo enumerate the schemers who 
lave and are engaged in proposing 
planus for the improvement of the va- 
rious manufactures, &c. with which 
this country abounds, would be to 
enumerate the eutire list, from the 
humble brickmaker to the manufac. 
turer of the most beautiful porcelain 
china—from the mauufaciurer of flan- 
vel to the Spitalfields weaver. 

But there are, after all, many saving 
qualities, even in the most miserable 
schemer, to rescue him from uttercon- 
demnation; for, to the society of 
sclemers ts, in a great measure, if not 
entirely, owing the proud preemi- 
nence which this country maintains 
over the rest of the world, at least in 
her manufactured articles. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that all arts, all sci. 
ences, should not remain stagnant or 
stationary ; all must proceed, or all 
must have a retrograde motion ; and, 
without schemes, and consequent plans 
for their improvement, where could 
they possibly find a support? And, 
ial, the object of the schemer is ge- 
nerally good, his infeutions are usually 
prateworthy,ind be it is whe endures 


“ 
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the keenness of disappointment in all 
its most embittered anguish ; for,as no 
persons are so elated with the pros- 
pect before them, so no persons can 
be precipitated down so awful an abyss 
of disappointed hopes and blasted ex- 
pectations.— They promote, too, in- 
quity ; and even their failures teach 
others to avoid similar errors. They 
are, generally, men unfit for plodding 
business; and they now and then, 
amid the absurdities with which they 
are entangled, led to 
upon unuseful to the 


are stumble 
discoveries not 


rest of the world. 


WREATHS 


Weave thee a wreath of woodbine, 
Child! 
"Twill suit thy infant brow ; 
It runs up free in the woodlands wil 


As tender and frail as thou 


He bound his brow with a woodbine 
wreath, 
And smiled his playful eye, 
Aud he lightly skipped o'er the blossom- 
ed heath, 


fa his young heart's ecstasy 


I saw him not till his manly brow 
Was clouded with thought and care 
And the smile ef youth, and its beauty, 
now ; 
No longer wantoned there, 


’ 


Go, twine thee a crown of the ivy tree, 
And gladdeu thy loaded breast 

Bright days may yet shine out for thee, 
And thy bosom again kuow rest 

Long years rolled on; and I saw again 
His form in hoary age ; 

His forehead was deeply furrowed then, 
Tn life's last feeble stage 





O be thy crown,old Man ! I said, 
Of the yew and the cypress made, 
A garland mect for thy silvered head, 


Ere it low in the tomb be laid 


And such is Life, and such is Man 
In his fleeting course below ; 

His little day, that in joy begar 

Myst proceed and end in w 


tortal an 


Wreaths.— The Passpor t 


Sut another day shall weave for him 
A -rarland that will not die, 
And his cup of bliss shall o’erflow its 
brun, 
He shall live eternally. 





THE PASSPORT 


I uap completed a delightful tour 


through Germany and the Nether- 
lands; contemplated my favourite 
banks of the Rhine: beheld the au 


tumnalsun on the fertile soul of France; 
compared the vineyard with the hop- 
wardens; the poice of the ge with 
the malty mixture; paid a 
comphment to the contimental sun, 
whose warmer 
rays (as far as vegetation goes. bestow 
so many luxuries, and those at so mo 
derate a price onour brethren over the 
water; in a word, Lam so Isberal in 


pe 
milerior 
and 


tore x perous 


my examination of foreign affairs, that 
the home department began to lose a 
little in the scale, wheu (stepping out 
of a low easy carrizye of the barouche- 
jnild, and trying to look agreeable at 
| resolved to stopul a 
certam village, short of Paris, and 
there to pass the uight, when a figure 


mine hostess, 


six feet high, full of importance and 
of martial deportment, stepped up be- 
but to look 


+ commanding 


hind me, not to ererlook 


ever me, and in tone 
thundered out, “ Monsieur, avez vous 
Sir, have you 


“Oua 


des papers @ ny pa- 
pt t 
parblen, 


I un 


(thonght DF) almost a manuel papers, tor 


pers about you. 


cried Ps “ certamly, by Jove 


lhada huge INAHUSCHIPL Newspapers, 
cartoons, drawings and maps, lengthy 
and 


no unnecessary thing 


memoranda, 
dit, 
ditable author 


a httle paper cre 
fora ere 
Ieuraged, or (to use 
his own term at my cool- 


ness on the subject, he repeated tomy 


mmnpatiente 


smiling hostess, ** Ce monsieur, a't al 
¥" She translated this to 
me, Which she might hivespared her. 
self the trouble of domg, for | per- 
fecthy well understood the wen-d'ar me, 


des papers 


who thus questioned me, “ by rirt 
f his office,’ with a certam 


served, that Lhad 


tiiequitst 


Lavain ot 





our 
eT 
ite 


ice; 
Op 


th 


un, 
Dus 


OW 


a variety of papers; le shook lis 
head, as much as to say tant pis, and 
then abruptly demanded, Are you 
provided with a passport? “ Provid- 
ed? always,” re plied I as patly as if | 
had been an attorney. “ Allons,” re- 
joined he.  Voyons one moment,” 
said I, * let me be on a better footing 
with the ladv of the house, and yet 
fairly seated in a chamber first.’ 
« Monsicur a raison,” said the fair 
dame, and, affecting to look angry, 
told the gen d’arme tocall again, ina 
fow minutes, which he did, motioning 
two ofais vloth (the royal blue, armed 
with carbines to withdraw. 


The Brigadier how lofty the 
sound), soon returned, and bis small 
command was in attendances | had 


deposited my passport in’ the land. 
lady's bureau, but he wished to have 
a secoud look at me —l indulged him, 
and on bis taking up the passport hits 
eve met the English side, and having 
haughtily observed that he did not un 
derstand it, | had a mind to reply that 
| was not obliged to furoish him with 
understanding, but merely with my 
passport ; however, as pe icefulness 
becomes a [lermit, | turned it for him, 
not because ove good turn deserves 
another, but to get rid of what was 
“Well 
and good,” said he with an air of pro 
tection, “ but the other papers.” I 
showed him the daily paper, which 
bemg a goverument ove be took no 


really an annoyance to me 


vljyection to, the manuscript hie Te) 
not hike it at all—he tossed it about, 
and seemed to regret that it wos oie 
Bnghish, leould not help that —V\\ as 
it political ? Certainly not His 
comrade understood English, could 
he look at #2?) “Certamly. * He 
had been three vears m an English 


prison * Mortune de jucrre, said 


I. ‘The Brigadier hed me votat all 
the comrade arrived,but he could read 
vo language. All this time the com- 


: my 


mander mm worsted lace, looke 
luyvave,overhauled my pussport ouce 
more, compared the description to it 
vith the artgane ut) th, when 


mn t fi'ty-t n Vcars, lit 


The Passport. BS 





me astern look, which, however, Ma- 
dame parried by gently observing 
that 


“* Monsieur porte bien son age.” 


| thanked her for the compliment, 
idding, that however well IL might 
carry my sears, L felt them, and they 
were not lightened by the present mo- 
ment. Racks, chaims, and confine- 
ment then haunting my imagination 
likea phantom. My landlady now 
ridded me of the military police, and 
I heard her offering a dram to the 
party, which was not unwelcome. 
“ Well,” said I to myself, “ is it not 
a sad thing for a man of my age to be 
described aud pulled to pieces at every 
post-town, to have his measure taken 
by every jack-in-oftice, who has a sa- 
bre ratthng by his side, to be ques 
tioned Ike a criminal and marked 
with the frown ofsuspicion 2” Mine 
hostess came back and apologized for 
the man's want of education—he was 
fresh in his office, (she said), and most 
unpopular in bis manners; he terrifie 
ed the travelling poor, and over-awed 
the village ball; he was particularly 
displeasing to strangers, concluded 
she), but times were techklingish. Peut 
éhe, thought |, but they do not tickle 
my fancy. On her coming a third 
time for instructions respecting sup- 
per, she hinted at some foreigners 
whom they were looking after, which 
took away all the relish T might other- 
wisehavehad forared legged partrilge 
aud a sailad ; even the wine did not 
go down pleasantly, and I could not 
have stomached it at all, had tl not 
drank to myself, Old England for ever, 

At this momeut, the gen-d’arme re- 
turned and re-demanded the passport, 
which | doubted not was to be fol- 
lowed by the seizure of my papers 
destined for the amusemeut of my in- 
dulgent readers. It was, however, 
ouly for a signature, which had been 
forgotten. NSigu then, and seal, said }, 
if you please, but deliver me from 
your country. Ged time arrived, and 
the 4/ dl ‘ the shape of 


' 
wie t st j wl n t 





4 Lines written on the 
my pillow. Rosy-fingered morn now 
ushered in the day, when, on looking 
into the court yard, I found the tr- 
umvirate bristling in arms; they were 
about to conduct a criminal to Paris. 
“I'll have no breakfast here,” 
quoth [ to myself lest these “ Hu- 
sards de la Guilotine,*” should return 
and spoil my digestion :—my post 
horses arrived corded like the poor de- 
vil who was marched off before them: 
and I had the uuspeakable mortifica- 
tion to overtake the party on the road, 
when Mousieur le Brigadier, bad the 
barefaced etfrontery to take off bis hat 
to me, as if | had been an old acquain- 
tance, or as if he wished to keep up 
the connexion as long as he could, and 
not to lose sight of me, until the last 
moment. “ Drive faster,” cried I to 
the postilion, whereupon a rope broke 
and the idea of mortal suspeuse imme- 
diately presented itself to my view. 
The captors and prisoner advanced ; 
poor miserable! how wretched the 
latter looked: [I asked permission to 
give him a trifle which was granted, 
and I was told that he 
rested on suspicion; so might I per- 
haps have been, but the cord was 
meuded, and | was once again on his 
most Christian Majesty’s pare. “ God 
bless the King!" said I, le been 
in my country, and has shared the 
hospitality of our shores. ** Aye,” but 
whispered fear, “ the times are so 
ticklish.” “Touch up the grey horse,” 
cried J, for | longed to be in Paris. 


was only ar- 


has 


These gen-'d’armes, are terrible 
looking fellows, they follow us like 
our shadows; if we pace the publy 
gardens, we find, not only guards at 
their gates, but the gen-d’armes lurk 
ing i all directions; they are not the 
qenii but the demons of the groves. 
Ifa mind, eager for information, and 
directs the 


body toa bot mie il garden, a publi 


bent on sober science, 
1 br ry,ora professional ler ture, the 
Nor 


government ; 


blue soldier is always im sight. 
lo | blame the 
the evilis deep rooted, and the reme 


present 
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dy must not be neglected ; treasoy 
lurks in the bowers of pleasure, and 
infidelity insinuates itselfin the peace- 
ful walks of study : jealousy and sus- 
picion, like perpetual dictators, play 
the tyrant w all assemblies, destroy 
privacy, and banish confidenc e,whilst 
their lictors await with rod and axe, 
to punish or exterminate as occasion 
may require. The gen-d'armes pa- 
rade the strects on the 
avenues every where with naked steel, 
block up the passages at the theatres 
with menacing aspect ; sully the gar- 
den- flowers, - at the populay 
festivities, defile wisdom by mingling 
in its researches, even sutrucde in the 
Semple of the Most High; for not 
content with the Swiss (iustead of a 
beadle) with sword and batile axe 
trampling on the feet of those from 
whose hands charity is demanded by 
the Clergy, the gen-d’armes attend 
upon all great occasions, and in the 
iustance of the preaching of the mis. 
pre- 


Rocg and other churches 


foot, clear 


preside 


sionaries, they paraded (in my 


sence) St. " 
Jest the tenets ofthe mild and penance 
working preachers might excite in- 
and the vi 


unptials [have seen the prison blues 





diguation revolt; at re 





preside, as they were the priests of 


Liven, 


This perpetual recurrence of the 
display of force Was bo mconsmera- 
ble drawback ov the harmless amuse- 


mcuts of 





Puce [lermit Aproap. 
LINES WRITTEN ON THE FIELD OF 
CRECY, TS20 
Evestve’s warm hues are on the bill, 
Phe folage on the bough is still, 
The sun’s last rays ippear— 
Nor shock of arms, nor havock’s rout, 
Nor the steel’d warrior’s batth shout, 
Break ou the Lsteuing ear 
It was not thus when Fugland’s might 
Met here in arm , aud dared the fight 


With Gallia’s chivalry ; 


erct 


When here the white and waving crest 
Piat the Bohemian helmet prest 

, : 

Was a Ail) Sh le c— 


=a) 





or 





Vt. balent 


There at yon cross", aged, feeble, blind, 
Yet bearing stul th’ heron mind 

That scorns at destiny, 
Died ‘midst his foes the hoary king, 
And the young victor triumphing 

Tore his tall plumes away 


Yet lives the towert where Edward 
stood 
And gazed upon that scene of blood— 
A tottering monument, 
A silent solitary thing, 
Witness of Crecy’s combating 
Aud Gaunl's pale standards rent 


Aud those that saw without dismay 
Her legions from their wide display, 
High, confident, and brave, 
But little deeming that an hour 
Would strew in dust their mail-clad 
power, 
Like wreck upon the wave. 


Boast of my Country—storied field ! 
Where now are they who ence could 
wield : 
Her sword so mi — 
Wher« emy fathers ?—they are gone ; 


And by the record only known 


litily ? 


Of what thy glories say. 


Crecy, farewell! [ve trod thy plain 


With thoughts that thrilld through 
every vein, 
And high romantic pride, 
I Eugland gave to thee thy fame, 


i 


it 
| bore the sons of deathless name 
Who in thy combat died 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAS 


As this eventful period for all young 
lovers will be passed before our uext 
uumber cau appear, we shall give our 
readers an account of Valentiue’s Day 

St. Valentine was a Presbyter of 
the Church, who was beheaded in the 
time of Claudius the Emperor, but 
there is no occurreuce in the legend- 
iry life of this Sait, ui the slightest de- 
greeconnected with thecustoms which 
have long been observed on this day ; 


maths the place where the 


“ues Day. so 


though Wheatley, i his illustrations 
of the Common Prayer, informs us, 
that he ** was a man of most admira- 
ble parts, and so famous for his love 
and charity, that the custom of choos- 
ing valentines upon his festival (which 
is still practised) took its rise from 
ther e.” 

It isa very general custom of doubt- 
ful origin, but of great autiquity, for 
young people to draw lots on the eve 
of Valentine's Day: the names of a 
select number of one sex are, by a 
equal number of the other, put into 
some vessel, out of which each person 
draws oue, whict: is called their valene 
tine, aud is looked upon as a good 
omen of their being man and wife 
afterwards. 

[his custom of choosing valentines 
was a sport practised in the houses of 
the geutry of England, asearly as the 
vear 1476; and John Lydgate, the 
Monk of Bury, alludes to it ina poem 
written by him in praise of Queea 
Catherme, 

lu Dudley, Lord North’s Forest of 
Varieties, ina letter to his brother, 
he says, “ A lady of wit and qualitie, 
whom you well know, would never 
couple herself but by choyce. The 
custom and charge of valentines ts not 
ill left with many other such costly 
and idle customs, which, by a tacit 
general consent, we lay Zown as ob- 
solete.”’ 

Che “charge” and “ costly custom” 
here mentioned, most probably refer 
to the making of presents on this day, 
which the learned Morison tells us was 
frequent. 

The custom of drawing for valen- 
tines is still observed in the uorthern 
counties of England, where also the 
first woman seen by a man, or man 
seen by a woman, on St. Valentine's 
Day, is marked for their valentine for 
the ensuing year. 

The rural tradition that. on this day, 
ever bird chooses its mate, is alluded 
to by Chaucer and numerous other 
wrifers. 

Shakspe ire, mm his Midsummer 
it's Dream, sa 








aR Si, 


. ame ** St Valen ne is past; 
Begin these wood-birds but te couple 
bow?” 


And Herrick, in his Hesperides, has 
the following :— 


“ To his Valentine, on St. Valentine's 
Dau, 

** Oft have I heard both youth and vir 
gins say, 

Birds choose their mates, and couple 
too, this day ; 

But, by their flight | never can divine, 

When I shall couple with my valen 
tine.” 


But the prettiest allusion to this tra- 
dition, is in the following elegant jen 
desprit :— 

TO DORINDA, ON VALENTINES DAY 
“ Look how, my dear, the feather'd kind, 
By mutual caresses joyu'd 
Bill, and seem to teach us two, 

What we to love and custom owe 
Shall only you and I forbear 

To meet and make a happy pair 
Shall we alone delay to live ? 

This day an age of bliss may give. 
But ah! when I the proffer make, 
Still coyly you refuse to take ; 

My heart I dedicate in vain, 

The too mean present vou disdain. 
Vet since the solemn time allows 
lo choose the object of our vows 
Boldly | dare profess my flame, 
Proud to be your's by any nanie. 


Misson, in his Travels in England 
gays :-— 

“On the Eve of the 14th of Febru 
ary, St. Valentine’s Dav, atime when 
all living nature inclines toeouple, the 
young folks, in England and Seotlaud 
too, by a very aucient custom, cele- 
brate a litle festival that tends to the 
same end. \n equal number of maids 
and bachelors get together,each writes 
their true or some feigned name upon 
separate billets, which they roll up, 
and draw by way of lots, the maid 
taking ths men’s billets, and the men 
the mard 
men lights upon a girl that he calls 
of the 
Upon a young man, eac h has two va- 


l ‘ 


? uiau st h sf 


s'; so that each of the young 


his valentine, and cach virls 





Valentine s Dau. 


the valentine that is fallen to him, 
than to the valentine to whom he is 
fallen.” 

Phere is another kind of valentine, 
which ts the first voung mau or wo. 
man that chance throws in your way 
in the street, or elsewhere, on that day, 

The customs of St. Valentine's day, 
seem at present confined to that of 
young people sending complimentary 
or satirical letters to their acquain 
tance, sometimes accompanied witha 
caric ature eng Vining, il j lo such au 
extent is this custom carried that in 
Loudon alone, the increase of two 
penny post letters on St. Valentine's 
day, in 1821, exceeded two hundred 
thousand. 

We shall conclude the subject with 
the following poetical article sent us 
by a correspondent :— 





MY VALENTINI 
Mark'‘d you her eyes’ resistless glance 
Phat does th’ enraptur’d soul entrance 
Mark’d you that dark blue orb wifold 


Volumes of bliss as vet untold 
1 
‘> 


And felt you not as [ now fee 


Delight no tongue could e’er reveal ? 


Mark'd vou ber neck that blooms and 
glows, 


A living emblem of the r 


se 


Ma ! u her vernal lip that breathes 
Phe balmy fragrance of its leaves 
And felt you not as T now feel, 
er bt vo tapgue could e'er reve 

s £ 
Mark'd you ber artless smiles tl Spcan 
l jneuage, writte uo ber check 
Where bright a8 morn aud pure as dew 

' 

The bosow’s thoughts arise to view 
Aud felt you notas I now feel, 


Delight no t uguc could e’er reveal 


Mark’d you her face, and did pot there 
Sense, softness, sweetuess-—all appear 
Mark'’d you ber form, and saw yt you 
A heart and mind as lovely t 

And felt you not as I vo 


Delight no tongue could e'e 





Mark’d you all this—and you have 


known 


The treasur’d raptures that Lown 
Mark'd vou all th and you Inke me, 
Hlav« wandered of , bes hade to ee, 
I ’ id't cit, a | s fee! 
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FABULOUS HISTORY OF CONWALL. 


Ow Tuesday the 27th ult., Mr.Hogg 
concluded his lecture on this subject 
at the Roval Institution of Cornwall. 

The lecturer first pointed out the 
distinction that exists between fabu- 
lous history and fiction ;—the former 
being supposed to rest on facts, al 
though encumbered with fables, aod 
obscured by the uncertainty of tradi- 
tiou ; and the latter being purely the 
offspring of the imagination. 

Mr. Hogg then resume d his obser- 
vations on the institution of chivalry, 
the devotion of Kuights to Ladies,Xc. 
and remarked that however its history 
may be disfigured by the improbable 
and impossible, yet it ts almost the 
only means we have of forming any 
estimate of the manners and optuitons 
of the dark ages in which it flourishe d 

Mr. Hoggspoke of the fabulous ex- 
ploits of the knights errant,with ther 
enchanted or cousecrated weapons, 
and noticed the supposed origi of the 
misletoe, said to have proces ded from 
the spear of Joseph of Arimathea, 
which he drove into the ground, fos 
which reason Christ- 
mas.—The lecturer entered his protest 
against the modern philosophy, md 
its sceptical ind matter of fact follow 


it blossoms at 


ers, Who treat every event asa fiction, 


Supp) ried by the iost 


} ! 
circumstantial and complete evidence; 


—this, Mr. Hogg de¢ 


unless it Le 


lared, Ways a most 


ungenial system, as it weal to mvali- 
date many of those venerable facts, to 
which we lave been accustomed from 


our infaney to give unbounded cre 


dence, and rendered insccure, he sard, 


the most authenticated portions ol 
history. 

He th HW proces led to treat of the 
former connexion of the main land of 


Corowall with the Sciliv Isles, which 
he was of opinion, was clearly proved 
erted autho 


thc re were i40 


hy aucieut records hve 
tittes which state tha 


Churches and nomerons villages once 


Hourishing ow that part, which the 
ocean now covers Wills its ulibtol 
burfa and i‘ t aniayat 


’ ° 


I abulous History 
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of the supposed security and happi- 
ness that preceded the immense inva- 
sion of the ocean, and the desolation 
and destruction that followed. 

The lecturer again entered into the 
fabulous history of KingArthar,which 
he treated at length. The most re- 
markable incidents of which were:— 
the manuer in which it was discover- 
ed that he was the lawful heir to the 
crown of England, and his slaying in 
oue battle with his owa hand 470 
Saxons, &c. It appears that all the 
great men of the land were assembled 
11 London, in doubt as to the next 
rightful successor to the king who 
was lately deceased,—thata hugestone 
with a sword stuck in it, miraculously 
descended in the midst of them, and 
ou it was an inscription, stating that 
the crown rightfully belonged to him 
who should pull the blade out. Arthur 
wus there unknown, an attendant on 
a knight,when all had failed in pluck. 
ing ont the sword, by chance put his 
hand on it, when it immediately se- 
parated from the stone, whilst light- 
uing played about the castle, aud the 
clemeuts seemed in combustion. 

Mr. Hogg now turned his attention 
from King Author, after having safely 
iterred him aud his Queen Guinifer, 
wud left Sir Launcelot du Lac, once 
her supposed gallant, uow turned 
mouk,stuging dirges around the tomb, 
to Sic ‘Tristin, who of all the knights 
errant was mostintimately connected 
with Cornwall, being descended, by 
the mother’s side, from the royal line 
of that country. Mr. Hogg 
description of Tintagel royal 
built by gtauts, 


gavea 
castle, 
which was wont to 
disappear twice a-year, and noticed 
the adventure that befel Sir Tristin, 
whe had been conducted thither by 
chance,—bhis being discovered to be 
hing Mark's nephew, and declared by 
lus uncle heir presumptive to the 
lis Combat with a great Irish 
champion, whom he slew, but was 
himself wounded by a porsoned arrow, 
which wound coald only be cured in 


crown; 


the couuley were (he poison grew 
' 
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return cured, when he gave such ani- 
mated descriptions of the beauteous 
Isone, the daughter of the Irish king, 
that he was sent in embassy by King 
Mark, desirous to possess such a sur- 
prising lady, to demand her in mar- 
riage, in which he succeeded, and 
brought her over ina vessel, freighted, 
amongst other matters,with two most 
powerful love potions for the said King 
Mark and his betrothed bride, which 
were to make them desperately eu- 
amoured of each other; but the fair 
lady being thirsty during the voyage, 
asked for a drauglit, when this love 
potion was given by mistake, and Sir 
lristin having met with the like mis- 
hap, they were consequently enamour- 
ed of each other against their wills, 
and from this, ensued a long train of 
misfortuaes. In course of time, a se- 
cret enemy of hing Mark sent him an 
enchanted drinking horn, out of which 
no married lady whose thoughts wan- 
dered from her lord could drink with- 
out spitting, and the beauteous Queen 
and all the ladies of the court having 
been subjected to this ordeal—alas for 
the frailty of human nature!—only four 
of all the court passed triumphantly 
the trial. ‘The Queen was amongst 
those whose virtue did wot stand this 
proof, King Mark in great wrath pro- 
posed to his Barons to make a great 
fire, and consume them all, but the 
Barons thinking the punishment too 
severe for the crime, objected, and af- 
ter some debate, the hing wisely en- 
ough resolved that if the others were 
content, he might, and the horn was 
declared to be a false enchantment, 
devised by the devil. Lhelecturerrelat- 
ed the melancholy catastrophe of Sir 
Pristin, who was slain byKing Mark, 
witha dagger,w hilst conversing with 
the beauteons Queen after a long ab- 
sence. 

Mr. Hogg said that many had doubt. 
ed whether any such King as Arthur 
ever existed, but notwithstanding the 
fact that no Saxon writer makes men- 
tion of him, and the scepticism of 
many distinguished men, such asMil- 


few facts is apt to generate. 








Fululous History of Cornwall,— Varicties 


ton, he coincided with Hume whe was 
persuaded of his having existetl, 

Mr. Hogg's notice of the saintly 
history of Cornwall was brief, indeed 
there is so much sameness in these le. 
gends, that we shall only say, the lec. 
turer produced a fair sample of saints, 
who walked with their heads under 
their arms many miles to the favourite 
spot where they wished to repose. St, 
Dennis chose St. W innow for his rest- 
ing place, and repaired thither with 
his strange burthen under bis arm 
After noticing the migrations of Irish 
saints to Cornwall, &c. Ke. tie lec. 
turer concluded by stating, that on 
that day fortmyht, Dr. Potts would 
deliver a lecture on Chemistry. 





VARIETIES 

Systems,— Mew tn the early stages 
of scrence are very foud of erecting 
systems, and this arises from that pre- 
sumption which a knowledge of but 
W hen 
these progressively im. 
crease, systems are then gradually re- 
linquished. If take few 
sticks, we caneasily Bind them into a 


faggot; when they 


experiences 


we up a 


are hatny and 
large, they easily elude our grasp, and 


we wisely contemplate them apart, 


Dr.Samuel Joknson.- 
Socrates gave 


This modern 
most excellent lessons 
world, by 
narra. 


to lis companions and the 
exhibiting an example in 
tives of the duty incumbent on all to 


hus 


be as accurate as possible in all stories 
which they related. Hlow many wel 


viecto 


meaning from a ne 
this golden 


sirangers to be 


persons, 
rule, mest appear f 
when in fact, a 
nar- 


liars; 

loose and tncousiderate mode of 
rating has grown on 
habit, sothat they become not tndeed 
rebels and traitors to truth, but are 
only guilty of nusprision of truth, by 
not seeking after it diligently. Some 
writer talkers, 
that when their memoirs shonld fur- 
nish them with ready casi they d 

upon their mnagmations 


them by early 


says of these foulish 





